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SLOWER GALTHBRLIE. | 

FAIRY-TALES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

It is curious and amusing to observe how the 
lighter superstitions of different ages and nations 
seem all to have been borrowed from one origi- 
nal source, which can be traced back even to the 
heathenish notions on this subject, prevailing 
among the people of Europe, before their con- 
version to Christianity. As an illustration of 
this fact, a variety of old anecdotes is here pre- 
sented, which may furnish a hulf hour’s diversion 
to the seeker of amusement, and some wistful 
speculation to those who are more seriously in. 
clined. 

In one of the public libraries of England, there 
is an ancient manuscript treatise of the doctrines 
of the Rosicrucians, in which occurs the follow- 
ing serious account of the Hobgoblins: 

‘Of spirits called Hobgoblins or Robin .good- 
fellowes. These kinde of spirits are more fami- 
liar and domestical than the others, and, for some 
causes to us unknown, abide in one place more 
than in another, so that some never almost depart 
from some particular houses, as though they 
were their proper mansions, making in them 
sundry noises, rumors, mockeries, gawds, and 
gests, without doing any harme at all, and some 
have heard them play on gitterns and jews harps, 
and ihe bells, and make answer to those that 
call them, and speak with certain signes, laugh- 
ters, and merry gestures, so that those of the 
house come at last to be so familiarand well ac. 
quainted with them that they fear them not at 
all” The writer goes on to say that, though they 
seem harmless, they would do harm if they could, 
and thai every body ought to be on their guard 
against them. 

Every one has heard of the Scotch Brownies, 
a harmless sort of fairies, who entered people’s 
houses at night, and in return for the protection 
afforded them, fell to work and finished in an in- 
credibly short space of time, all thelabour about 
the house which they foundundone. Something 
of this same characteristic appears in an anec- 
dote told of Si. Godric, who dwelt in a solitary 
hermitage near Durham, in England, in the 
twelfth century. Godric was haunted by hosts 
of Hobgoblins, who led him a very uneasy life, 
but he seems generally to have been too strong 
or too cunning for his spiritual tormentors. Once, 
however, he was deceived. A goblin appeared 
to him in the night, and told him that by digging 
in a certain place he would find a treasure. Go. 
dric was not covetous, but he thought tha 










would be a more Christianlike act to take ¥ 


money and distribute it among the poor, th 
let it lie buried in the earth—he believed the 
one, in spite of the admonitions of his faith which 
characterised him as a liar from the beginning,— 
but out of the hole which he dug, instead of trea- 
sure, there came atroop of elves, who laughed 
at the hermit and fled away. Godric’s chief em- 
ployment was digging in his garden. One day, 


while he was at work, came a man whose sta- 





ture and appearance were sufficient to create 
suspicion—he reproached Godrie with idleness, 
and the saint, who was again deceived, gave him 
his spade, and allowed him to proceed in his work 
whilst he himself went to his devotions. On his 
return, he found to his astonishment that the 
stranger in the course of an hour had done the 
work of eight days. With the sacred images 
which were in his book he put to flight the evil 
one, and he made the earth which had been dug 
do penance by lying fallow for seven years. 
Another story which is told of Godric is equal. 
ly pertinent to our subject. One day in autumn, 
the saint was gathering his apples. Suddenly 
there appeared on the other side of his hedge a 
great rough looking fellow, whose outer garment, 
open from his neck to his thighs, resembled green 
bark, beneath which he seemed to be clad ina 
rough bullock’s hide. “Give me some apples, 
hermit !” shouted the stranger, and he shouted 
more than once, for at first Godric paid little at- 
tention tohim. At last the hermit, turning to- 
wards him, said that if he would have any he 
must ask for them in the name of charity. “I 
ask for them in the name of charity, then,” was 
the answer, in a gruffand rather embarrassed 
tone. ‘Take them,” said Godric, “in the name 
of charity, and give God thanks.” But the 
stranger threw them down, and, turning about, 
after saluting Godric with the most hideous ges- 
tures and noises, marched slowly away, leaving 
the poor saint so horrified, that “every hair of his 
body stood stiff like the bristles of a boar.” 
Contemporary with Godric there lived at Farn- 
ham in Yorkshire, another pious rustic, whose 
name was Ketel, and whom we may term the 
elf seer. The historian William of Newbury 
relates many wonderful anecdotes of him. While 
but a lad, Ketel was one day returning from the 
field, riding on the waggon-horse, when sudden- 
ly, ina place perfectly level and smooth, the 
horse stumbled as though he had met with an ob- 
stacle, and his rider was thrown to the ground. 
As he raised himself up, Ketel beheld two very 
small black elves, who were laughing most lus. 
tily at the trick they had played upon him. From 
that hour was given to him the power of seeing 
the elves, wherever they might be and whatever 
they might be doing, and he often saved people 
from their malice. He assured those who were 
fortunate enough to gain his confidence, for he 
did not tell these things to every body, that 
there were some hobgoblins (demons) who were 
large and strong, and who were capable of doing 
much hurt to those who might fall into their 
ower ; but that others were small and contemp- 
tible, incapable of doing much harm, and very 
stupid and foolish, but which delighted in tor. 
menting and teasing mankind. He said that he 
often saw them sitting by the road-side on the 
look-out for travellers upon whom to play their 
tricks, and laughing in high glee when they could 
cause either them or their horses to stumble, 
particularly when the ridey, irritated against his 








steed, spurred and beat him well after the acci- 





cident. Ketel, as might be supposed, drew upon 

himself by his officiousness, and by his power of 

seeing them, the hatred of the whole fraternity. 

A story equally curious, as showing how the 

popular legends were adopted by the monks of 

other countries as well as of England, is that of 

the elf who in the earlier half of the twelfth cen- 

tury haunted the cellar of a monastery in the 

bishopric of Treves, told by the English chroni- 

cler John of Brompton. One morning, when the 

butler entered the cellar, he was nota little mor- 

tified at finding that during the night a whole 

cask of wine had been emptied, aud that at least 

the greater part of its contents had heen spilt on 

the floor. Supposing this accident to have arisen 

out of the carelessness of his man, the butler was 

angry, chid him severely, and, locking the door 
of the celiar, took the key into his own charge. 
But all his precautions were vain, for the next 
morning another cask of wine was in the same 
condition. The butler, now utterly astonished, 
repaired in all speed to the father abbot, and, af- 
ter due consultation, they went together to the 
cellar, where, having sprinkled all the barreis 
with holy water, the latter closed firmly the door, 
sealed it with the seal of the abbey, and took the 
key into his own keeping. Next morning he re- 
paired again to the cellar, and founa the door ex- 
actly as he had left it. The door was speedily 
opened, and the first object which met his view 
was a small black elf (puerulum nigrum miran- 
de parvitatis,) sticking fast by his hands to one 
of the vessels on which the holy water hud been 
thrown. The abbot took the elf, clothed him in 
the habit of a monk, and kept him long in the 
school of the monastery, where he never grew 
any bigger. But one day an abbot from aneigh- 
boring monastery came to examine the scholars, 
and, on hearing the story, counselled his brother 
abbot to keep no longer the devil in his house. 
The moment his monkish robe was taken from 
him, the elf vanished. 

A monk of the ninth century tells a similar 
story of a laborious playful goblin, who frequent- 
ed the forge of a smith, where he played all night 
with the anvil and hammers, to the no small an. 
noyance of their proprietor, who resolved to 
drive lim away by the signing of the cross. But 
the elf had formed an attachment to the place, 
and was not willing to go: “Gossip,” said he to 
the smith, “let me play in thy forge, and if thou 
wilt place here thy pitcher thou shalt find it every 
day full of wine.” The terms were readily ae- 
cepted, and every night the elf repaired to the 
cellar of the bishop, filled his pitcher with wine, 
and, clumsily enough, ieft the cask open so that 
all the rest of the wine ran out upon the floor. 
The bishop soon perceived what was going on in 
his cellar, and supposing that the mischief must 
be the work of some spiritual adversary, he 
sprinkled the cellar with holy water, and fortified 
it by the sign of the cross. The night following 
the elf entered as usual with his pitcher, but he 
could neither touch the wine nor escape from 








the place, and in the morning they took him and 
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bound him toa stake, where he was condemned 
to undergo the punishment due toa thief, Amidsi 
his stripes he never ceased to cry, “Alas! alas! 
I have lost my gossip’s pitcher !” 

An old Peenitentiale, preserved in a manuscript 
at Vienna, alludes evidently to the same class of 
stories. and toa practice which had arisen out 
of them, and points out the necessary penitence 
for those who “had thrown little bows and small 
shoes into their cellars and barns, in order that 
the hobgoblins might come thither to play with 
them, and might in return bring them other 
people’s goods.” 

The English chronicles of the twelfth century 
are full of fairy legends. The familiar goblin. 
whose exploits are recorded by Gervase of Til- 
bury, like the fir-darrig of the Irish, and Milton's 
‘ubber fiend,’ loved to seat himself before the 
remains of the fire after the family had retired to 
their slumbers: he then appeared as a very little 
man, with an aged countenance, and his face all 
covered with wrinkles. He was very harmless, 
and his great characteristic was simplicity, in 
which he resembled the rustics, whose houses 
he commonly frequented. One of his names, in- 
deed, (folletus,) signifies the little madeap, and 
may refer both to his simplicity and to his pranks. 
The tollets of Gervase haunted genetally the 
houses of country-people, whence neither holy 
water nor exorcism could expel them. They 
were invisible, and made known their arrival by 
throwing about stones, and wood, and even the 
pots and kettles. They also talked with great 
freedom. Giraldus tells us many stories of the 
domestic and playful elves of his native county 
of Pembroke, where they were very common, 
and plagued people by throwing dirt at them, and 
by cutting and tearing their garments. They 
took great delight also in telling people’s secrets, 
and they paid no heed to the priests or their con- 
jurations. Sometimes they entered into people, 
who thus became possessed, and they there con. 
tinued their tricks and their conversation. An 
elf of this kind, in human form, entered the house 
of one Elidore Stakepole, in that county, where 
he hired himself as a servant, and proved him. 
self extremely faithful anddiligent. Asin every 
instance where an elf, whether puck, or brownie, 
or troll, has formed an attachment to a place, he 
has brought good luck along with him, so the 
family of Elidore Stakepole prospered exceed- 
ingly—every thing went well with them. But 
Elidore, like many others in his situation, ruined 
himself by his curiosity. The elf was accus. 
tomed, during the night, to resort to the river, 
which shows his connection with the whole fami- 
ly of the Teutonic fairies. One night he was 
watched, and the next day he quitted for ever the 
house of Elidore Stakepole, after telling the 
family who he was, and how he was the son ofa 
nightmare. 

Here is another story laid in England during 
the same century. In the reign of the first Rich- 
ard, there appeared frequently, and for a long 
space of time, in the house of Sir Osbern de Brad- 
well, at Dagworth in Suffolk, ‘‘a certain fantas- 
tical spirit,” who conversed with the family of 
the aforesaid knight, always imitating the voice 
of an infant. He called himself Malkin; andhe 
said that his mother and brother dwelt in a neigh- 
boring house, and that they often chided him be. 
cause he had left them and had presumed to hold 
converse with mankind. The things which he 





did and said were both wonderful and very 
laughable, and he often told people’s secrets. At 
first the family of the knight were extremely ter- 
rified, but by degrees they became used to him, 
and conversed familiarly with him. With the 
family he spoke English; and that, too, in the 
dialect of the place ; but he was by no means de. 
ficient in learning; for, when the chaplain made 
his appearance, he talked Latin with perfect ease, 
and discoursed with him upon the Scriptures. 
He made himself heard and felt too, readily 
enough, but he was never scen but once. It 
seems that he was most atiached to one of the 
female part of the family, a fair maiden, who had 
long prayed him to show himself to her; at last, 
after she had promised faithfully not to touch 
him, he granted her request, and there appeared 
to her a small infant, clad in a white frock. He 
also said that he was born at Lavenham; that his 
mother left him for a short time in a field where 
she was gleaning ; that he had been thence sud- 
denly carried away, and had been in his present 
condition seven years; and that after another 
seven years he should be restored to his former 
state. He said that he and his companions had 
each acap, by means of which they were ren- 
dered invisible. He often asked for food and 
drink, which, when placed on a certain chest, 
immediately disappeared. The writer, from 
whom this story is quoted, asserts that he had it 
from the chaplain who figures in it. 

The cap mentioned above may remind every 
reader of Fortunatus’s wishing cap, and corres. 
ponds to a similar article renowned in all the 
German legends. 

Another story has been preserved in a manu. 
script of the thirteenth century, in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, which at once introduces Robin 
Goodfellow both in name end action. It occurs 
amongst a collection of short stories, moralized 
after the manner of the time, and, as a specimen 
of the whole, we give both the tale and its moral. 
“Once Robinet was in a certain house in which 
certain soldiers were resting for the night, and, 
after having made a great clamor during the bet. 
ter part of the night, to their no small annoy- 
ance, he was suddenly quiet. Then said the sol- 
diers to each other, ‘Let us now sleep, for Robi- 
net himselfis asieep.2. To which Robinet made 
reply, ‘I am not asleep, but am resting me, in or- 
der to shout the louder after.’ And the soldiers 
said, ‘It seems, then, that we shall have no sleep 
to-night.’ So Sinners sometimes abstain for a 
while from their wicked ways, in order that they 
may sin the more vigorously afterwards. The 
soldiers are the angels about Christ’s body, Robin 
is the devil or the sinner,” &c. 

It was not until several centuries after the date 
of the foregoing legend, that the stories of the 
celebrated Robin Goodfellow were told in Eng- 
land. 

Just before the Reformation, a class of stories 
was very numerous throughout Denmark, Eng- 
land, and Germany, in which the chief character 
was a goblin, called Friar Rush, who visited con. 
vents and monasteries, tempting and perplexing 
the inmates in various ways. A very old poem 
has lately been republished in Germany on the 
subject of this Friar Rush, and the wonders he 
performed. The following is a translation of 
the introductory verses :— 

“In distant land besidea wood, 








Well known to fame an abbey stood ; 





A vumerous brotherhood within; 

But ill did abbey discipline 

Sort with the joyous warmth of youth, 
And oftener dwelt their thoughts, in sooth, 
On gentle damsel’s charms and beauty, 
Than on their gospels or their duty.” 

Our worthy friend, Friar Rush, saw that there 
was anoble occasion of doing mischief, and he 
repaired to the abbey in the garb of a youth who 
sought employment. He was well received by 
the abbot, and appointed to serve in the kitchen. 
Time passed on, and Rush made continual ad- 
vances in favor, when a sudden quarrel arose 
between him and the ‘Master Cook,’ who se. 
conded his orders by rude strokes of a staff which 
lay ready athand. Rush was enraged, seized 
the cook, and threw him into a pot which was 
boiling on the fire, where he was scalded to 
death. The abbot and the friars, hearing that an 
accident had happened to their cook, unanimous. 
ly chose Rush into his place, who in his new 
office gained daily an increase of their good gra- 
ces by the excellent dishes which he prepared 
for them, particularly on fast days. For seven 
years did Rush serve in the abbey kitchen, and 
in the eighth, he was called before the abbot, and 
was made a friar in reward for his services. 

One day the friars found brother Rush sitting 
in the gateway cutting wooden staves, and they 
asked him what he was doing, and he told them 
that he was making for them weapons, with 
which, in case of danger, they might defend their 
abbey. And about the same time there arose 
great dissension between the abbot and the prior, 
and between the monks; and each party went 
secretly to Friar Rush and provided themselves 
with stout staves. The same night, at tins, 
there was a great fray ; the abbot struck th@prior, 
and the prior struck the abbot again, and every 
monk drew forth his staff, and there were given 
plenty of hard blows. Rush, to increase the 
confusion, blew out the lights, so that none knew 
his friend from his foe; and then, seizing the 
great bench, he threw it amidst the combatants, 
whereby not afew had broken bones, so that 
they all lay together in the chapel in a most dis- 
mal state. When the fray was ended, Rush 
came with a light, pretended to feel great con. 
cern for what had happened, aided them to rise, 
and counselled them to seek repose in their beds. 

The devils of the legends, like the elves whose 
place they had usurped, were very simple, and 
were often cheated or disconcerted by a trifle. 
So it happened in the end with Friar Rush. One 
day, when he was returning iate to his cloister, 
reflecting that there was nothing in the kitchen 
for dinner, he tore in two pieces a cow which 
was grazing in the fields where he passed, and 
carried the one half home with him to the abbey. 
Next day the owner was dismayed at finding but 
the half of his cow. As night drew on suddenly 
while he was still in the fields, he took shelter 
ina hollow tree. Now it so happened that this 
identical night had been appointed by Lucifer, the 
prince of the devils, to meet his emissaries on 
earth, and to hear from them an account of their 
proceedings; and they came flocking like so 
many birds to the very tree in which the coun. 
tryman had concealed himself. Without per- 
ceiving that they were overlooked and overheard, 
they began each to give an account of himself, 
until it came at last to the turn of Rush, who told 





how he had been admitted as cook inthe abbey, 
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how he had set the monks by the ears, and had 
given them staves wherewith te break each 
other’s heads—all of which they had done to his 
entire satisfaction—and how he hoped in the end 
to make them kill one another, and so bring them 
all to hell. Next morning the countryman left 
his hiding-place, repaired straight to the abbot, 
and gave him a faithful account of all that he 
had seen and heard. The abbot called Rush be- 
fore him, conjured him into the form of a horse, 
drove lim from the place, and forbade him ever 
to return thither. 

Rush, driven away in spite of himself by the 
ban of the abbot, hied over the sea to England, 
where he entered the body of the king’s daugh- 
ter, and caused her many a day of torment. The 
king, her father, sent to Paris for the most skil- 
tul ‘“‘masters,” who at last forced Rush to tell his 
name, and to confess that none had power to dis- 
possess him except the abbot of ‘Kloster Esron,” 
for such was the name of the abbey where he had 
dwelt. The abbot came, called Rush out of the 
maiden, forced him into his former shape of a 
horse, which he condemned him henceforth to 
retain, and made him carry over the sea to Den- 
mark himselfand the reward which the king of 
England had given him. 

About the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
several collections of tales were formed in Eng- 
land, under the title of the Adventures and 
Pranks of Robin Goodfellow. ‘They closely re- 
sembled in their shape and character the legend 
of Friar Rush, and thus afforded a proof of the 
identity of those two personages of popular my- 
thology. Few of these collections have been 
preserved, but there is reason to believe that at 
one time they were extremely popular. A very 
limited reprint was privately made two or three 
years ago, of asmall tract in ballad verses on. 
the adventures of Robin Goodfellow, which is 
supposed to have been printed about the year 
1600. In this tract, Robin is represented, like 
the familiar elves of the twelfth century, as the 
offspring of an incubus; whilst he was yet a 
child his tricks were the plague of the neighbors, 
whose complaints so grieved his mother, that at 
last he ran away to escape punishment, and after 
wandering some time hired himself to a tailor, in 
whose service he played a joke not unlike that of 
Rush on the abbot’s waggon. 

Here it is in the very words of;the original: 

“He had a goune which must be made 
even with all haste and speed ; 

The maid must have’t against next day 
to be her wedding weed. 


The taylor he did labor hard 
tilltwelve aclock at night; 

Betweene him aud his servant then 
they finished aright 


The gowne, but* putting on the sleeves : 
quoth he unto his man, 

I'll go to bed: whip on thesleeves 
as fast as ere youcan. 


So Robin straightway takes the gowne, 
and hangs it on a pin, 

Then takes the sleeves and whips the gowne; 
till day he nere did lint. 


His master rising inthe morne, 
and seeing what he did, 

Begun to chide; quoth Robin then, 
I doe as I was bid. 











t Stop. 


* Except. 





His master then the gowne did take 
andto his worke did fall: 

By that time he had done the same, 
the maid for it did call. 


Quoth he to Robin, goe thy wayes 
and fetch the remnants hither 

That yesterday we left; said he, 
we'll breake our fasts together. 


Then Robin hies him up the staires 
and brings the remnants downe, 
Which he did know his master sav’d 

out of the woman's gowne. 


The taylor he was vext at this, 
he m&ant remnants of meat, 

That this good woman, ere she went, 
might there her breakfast eate.”’ 

Robin afterwards runs away, and, falling 
asleep in a forest, is there visited by his father, 
who according to the fashion of the time is called 
Oberon, and who makes known to him his origin 
and his power of transforming himself to what 
shape he will, a power which he delays not to 
put in practice, and 

‘‘turnes himselfe into what shape 
he thinks upon, or will. 

Sometimes a neighing horse was he, 
sometimes a gruntling hog, 

Sometimes a bird, sometimes a crow, 
sometimes a snarling dug.” 

Straight he hiesto a wedding, in the shape of 
a fiddler, and there he puts out the candles, 


frightens the guests, drinks the posset, and runs 


away “laughing, hoe! hoe! hoe!” 

This incident will remind the reader of the 
mischievous Urchin in Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel : 

‘Riot and clamour wild began ; 

‘Back to the hall the Urchin ran; 

‘Took in a darkling nook his post, 

‘And grinned, and muttered,—‘*Lost! lost! lost!’’’ 


Other stories are told of Robin in the same 
tract, but we have room only for the conclusion: 
“Thus Robin lived a merry life 
as any could enjoy, 
‘Mong country farms he did resort, 
and oft would folks annoy; 
But if the maids doe call to him, 
he still away will goe 
In knavish sort, and to himselfe 
he’d laugh outhoe! hoe !hoe ! 


He oft woula beg and crave an almes, 
but take nought that they'd give ; 
In several shapes he'd gull the world, 

thus madly did he live. 
Sometimes a cripple he would seeme, 

sometimes a souldier brave : 
Sometimes a fox, sometimes a hare ; 

brave pastimes would he have, 


Sometimes an owle he’d seem to be, 
sometimes a skipping frog ; 
Sometimes a kirne, in Irish shape, 
to leap ore mire or bog: 
Sometimes he'd counterfeit a voyce, 
and travellers call astray ; 
Sometimes a walking fire he'd be, 
and lead them from their way. 


Some call him Robin-Good fellow, 
hob-goblin, or mad crisp ; 

And some againe dve tearme him oft 
by name of Will the Wispe : 

But call him by what name you list, 
I have studied on my pillow, 

I think the best name he deserves 
is Robin the Good Fellow.” 














Much like these old elves and fairies, are the 
devils who still sometimes make their appearance * 
among the Welsh peasantry, and of whom they 
tella multiplicity of tales. Of these tales, the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, from which the fore- 
going paper, with no little time and toil, has been 
chiefly compiled, furnishes the following speci- 
men, which the writer says that he has himself 
heard told in the Welsh marches :— 

‘‘Some twenty years ago, when in retired parts 
of the country the communication between one 
place and another was much slower and less fre- 
quent than itis now, there was a great deal of 
horce-stealing carried on in the English counties 
on the borders of Wales. Those counties were 
and are very full of pretty little towns and villa- 
ges, in ene or another of which there were fairs 
for the sale of live stock almost every day of the 
year, and it was easy to steal a horse from one 
parish, and carry it away and sell it at some one 
of these fairs, almost before the rightful owner 
knew that he had lost it. Well, itso happened 
that about this time lived a lazy, careless, rollick. 
ing sort of fellow, by name Morgan Jones, who 
contrived to make a living somehow or other, 
but how it was nobody well knew, though most 
people suspected that it was not the most honest 
livelihood a person might gain. In fact, every 
vody was sure that Morgan was deeply implicat- 
ed in horse-stealing, and many a time had he 
been broughc before the justice on suspicion, but 
do what they could nobody could find sufficient 
evidence to convict him. People wondered and 
talked about it for along time, until at last they 
came tothe only natural conclusion, namely, 
that Morgan Jones must have dealings with the 
evil one. 

**Now it once chanced that Morgan and some 
of his chosen cronies were making themselves 
jolly over sundry pots of ale and pipes of tobacco, 
at a round white deal table, in the clean parlor 
of a very neat little ale-house, as all village ale- 
houses are in that part of the country. And they 
began to get very happy and comfortable togeth. 
er, and were telling one another their adventures, 
till at last one spoke plainiy out, and told Morgan 
Jones that it was commonly reported he had to 
do with the Devil. 

“Why, yes,” answered Morgan, “there’s some 
truth in that same, sure enough; I used to meet 
with him now and then, but we fell out, and I 
have not seen him these two months.” 

*‘Ay !” exclaimed each of the party, “how’s 
that, Morgan ?” 

“Why, then, be quiet, and I'll tell ye it all.” 
And thereupon Morgan emptied his pot, and had 
it filled again, and took a puff of his pipe, and 
began his stary. 

‘*Well then,” says he, ‘“tyou must know that I 
had not seen his honor fora long time, and it was 
about two months ago from this that I went one 
evening along the brook shooting wild-fowl, and 
as I was going whistling along, whom should I 
spy coming up but the Devil himself? But you 
must know he was dressed mighty fine, like any 
grand gentleman, though I knew the old one well 
by the bit of his tail which hung out at the bot- 
tom of his trowsers. Well, he came up, and 
says he, ‘Morgan, how are ye? and says I, 
touching my hat, ‘pretty well, your honor, I thank 
ye” Andthensays he, ‘Morgan, what are ye 
looking a’ter, and what’s that long thing ye’re 








carrying with ye ?” And says I, ‘I’m only walking 
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out by the brook this fine evening, and carrying 
my backy-pipe with me to smoke.’ Well, you 
all know the old fellow is mighty fond of the 
backy; so says he, ‘Morgan, let’s have a smoke, 
and I'll thank ye.’ And says I, ‘you’re mighty 
welcome.’ SolI gave him the gun, and he put 
the muzzle in his mouth to smoke, and thinks I, 
‘I have you now, old boy,’ ’cause you see I want- 
ed to quarrel with him; so I pulled the trigger, 
and off went the gun bang in his mouth. ‘Puff! 
says he, when he pulled it out of his mouth, and 
he stopped a minute to think about it, and says 
he, ‘Confounded strong backy, Morgan!’ Then 
he gave me the gun, and looked huffed, and 
walked off, and sure enough I’ve never seen him 
since. And that’s the way I got shut of the old 
gentleman, my boys !” 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Concluded from No. 24, page 188.) 


ANTWERP—FRANCE—HOME. 

Antwerp, or as the French and Belgians call 
the place, Anvers, lies north of Brussels, distant 
about twenty-six miles, and is accessible by the 
river L’Escaut to ships of heavy burden. Trra- 
vellers, on reaching Brussels, usually appropriate 
one day to visit Anvers, and in the evening re. 
turn to Brussels. The rail road passes over a 
level country. The town of Anvers is large and 
contains many cld Spanish buildings ;—the whole 
front of these houses, with the exception of di. 
viding pillars which support each story, are 
glazed with small panes of glass from top to bot- 
tom. There are 
churches which will amply repay attention—St. 
John’s, the Jesuits’ Church, St. Dominique’s, and 
the Cathedral. 
tures with a dark and imposing aspect, which 
with their solidity and grandeur, affects the im. 
agination with awe. In the interior the deco. 
rations are sumptuous. Carved images in wood 
of angels, and of prophets and birds large as 
life, support the pulpits and adorn the confession- 
al boxes, conveying all some allegerical or scrip- 
tural allusion. ‘l'he paintings are numerous, and 
in the Cathedral large and imposing, particularly 
the descent from the Cross. In the centre of 
this extensive building is erected high on a plat- 
form, the image of the Virgin, arrayed in a gol 
den robe with her infant son in her .arms, and 
above their heads a large and glittering Canopy. 
Many votaries devoutly offered up their supplica. 
tion at this imposing shrine. In many of the 
confessional boxes priests were seated, and care- 
lessly receiving the confessions of humble devo- 
tees. One female particularly attracted my at- 
teation—she was dressed in mourning, and kneel- 
ing in deep humiliation before a distant altar, ab- 
sorbed in meditative devotion; as we passed 
slowly, she rose and advanced to the confession. 
al, apparently deeply oppressed by a weighty 
conscience. She sunk on her knees before her 
ghostly comforter, and we left her to the narra- 
tion of her griefs. 

In advancing to enter the church door of St. 
Dominique’s, a little to the right, and against the 
church, on a small spot of ground, a peculiar idea 
has been executed. On an imitation of rugged 


several large 


Age has shadowed these struc. 


and ancient | 








rock, images of the prophets and apostles sag 
been placed large as life, some conspicuous on 

projecting cliffs, and others disposed at various 

heights, and at the base. The gravel walk on 

each side was filled with statues of the writers of 
the Old Testament—Daniel standing on a lion, 

Moses with the tables of the law, David with a 

harp, &c. A beautiful female figure is kneeling 

and embracing the cross, having thrown her 
crown at its foot. Our Saviour is represented as 
at a well speaking with the woman of Samaria, 

and again is seen in a recess upon the highest 
part of the rock, nailed upon the cross. And in 

another place, ina dark and obscure cave the 

body is lying in the grave. A little apart from 
this, are represented partly in carved figures and 

partly in fresco, the damned in flames of all ages 
and sexes, with countenances expressive of great 
agony, and arms reaching for assistance. Over 
this is the dragon pierced. A person entering 
the church can hardly avoid observing the whole 
display; it may werk its good effects, for the 
firstimpression is very imposing. The paintings 
in the picture gallery are many of them very old, 
of the Dutch school; there are several modern 

of great merit, particularly one representing the 

death of Rubens. 

The theatre of Anvers is a large and hand- 
some building, and more convenient ia plan and 
arrangement than any I have ever seen. Car- 
riages pass to the door of entrance undera cov- 
ered way, so that no exposure to weather can 
take place. The saloons ofthe theatre were very 
elegant. 





The docks of Anvers do great credit to the 
enterprise of her merchants, and are very roomy. 
The river is wide, and the shore opposite the | 
towna marsh. The French at the siege of the | 
citadel encountered difficulties * at this | 
place—the walls are still in ruins. 


| 





great 
One day’s 
active work gave us a tolerable impression of| 
Antwerp, and before night we were again safely | 
housed at the Hotel de Flandres. | 
The Diligence is the only means of convey-| 
ance between Paris and Brussels; the distance 
is about one hundred and eighty miles, and is ac. | 
complished in about thirty hours. The Coupée 
is a pleasant seat, and affords a good view of all | 
without, but the ride is fatiguing, particularly as | 
no time is allowed for rest and scarcely enough 
for refreshment. At Valenciennes there was a 
general overhauling ofthe Diligence, and noth. 
ing escaped the odious harpies. Books and 
newspapers were closely examined; a box of 
segars were seized, a teaurn was prohibited, 
and a few bottles of cologne water detained to be 
afterwards sent on to Paris to the department, 
there to have a duty assessed. Trunks were 
opened and examined to the bottom; carpet 
bags turned out and not a piece of soiled linen 
escaped the disgusting scrutiny. At length the 
sacked Diligence was reloaded and allowed to 
proceed ;—but the annoyance was not ended. At 
the next town our passports had to go through a 
regular examination, and all of us give proof of 
our identity. This was our last annoyance until we 
reached Paris. But little observation could be 
taken on such a hurried ride. The whole route 
was level; occasionally we passed through coal 
districts where manufactories had been erected 
and given an increased value to the soil. There 
were many for converting the Beet root into Su- 
gar, which is a source of extensive investment in 








France. Property had risen within a few years 
more than a hundred per cent through many of 
these districts, and the soil was extensively cul 
tivated. The beet root occupied a great portion 
of this—also crops of wheat, and the poppy from 
which large quantities of oil are expressed.— 
Much space was allotted to the pastorage of 
One or two shepherds, by the aid of their 


sheep. 


dogs, will attend an immense drove. The sa- 
gacity of these dogs is extraordinary. I have 


previously said there are few fences or walls to 
divide property in France, yet these dogs seem 
to be perfectly aware of the limits their particu. 
lar foids are allowed to graze. The shepherd 
has little to do; he reclines on the grass, and the 
dogs station themselves at proper distances 
by their own judgment, and watch their charge. 
They are always watchful, active, and important, 
and if a sheep strays beyond prescribed limits, 
the dog who has charge or that side instantly 
darts forward without orders, and without vio- 
lence turns the sheep back to the flock. Ifa 
sheep should prove refractory, he gently bites his 
legs. Passing a drove along the ro d wesaw 
them equally serviceable in keeping them out of 
the way of travellers. Their look of importance 
amused me, and I loved them for their sagacity. 

Many of the facts I have mentioned relative to 
the country, I obtained from a fellow traveller, 
|an officer in the army, and a general who had 

been in the Russian campaign with Bonaparte. 

| His information beguiled the tediousness of the 
ride, and his good nature led him to point out the 
most prominent objects of the route. His stay 
in Paris was to be very short, and I did not see 
him afterwards. 

My re-entry into Paris was like a return home. 
| I was familiar with many streets and houses, and 
| had the satisfaction of knowing some faces; and 
he who has not been away from home nor felt 
the solitude of a crowd, cannot appreciate the 
feeling of a recognition from the most humble 
acquaintance or even.-the interested welcome ofa 
tavern host. Once more I established my abode 
in front of the beautiful garden of the Tuilleries, 
and daily contemplated the panorama before me; 
the palace—the garden, with its pools of water, 
only ruffled by the gliding swan—the statues— 
the noble public buildings fronting on the Seine— 
the wilderness of houses stretching to the high 
hills at a distance, rising like a rampart all plum. 
ed with foliage and encircling the limits of this 
fascinating city. Daily the martial drum, or 
bands of music called us to inspect large bodies 
of troops passing to their quarters downthe Rue 
Rivoli, after having been relieved from the guard 
duty of the night. Excitement is kept up too by 
the number of military messengers constantly in 
motion from Paris to Neuilly, and other places. 
But all this parade is still offensive to the senti- 
ments of a republican; he suspects the stability 
of institutions or their justice, where there is a 
necessity for the ever gleaming bayonet. The 
military attire is repugnant to his sight, and the 
passport which crams kis pocket tells the stran- 
ger that even he is not trusted, and suspicion 
lurks every where. All this, however, prevents 
offences, and the timid or confiding citizen is 
taught to believe all these precautions can alone 
secure his safety or existence. Iyet left all with 
regret, and after a residence of six weeks found 
my observation superficial on the monuments of 








genius, with which this great city abounded, and 
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that many were left by me entirely unnvticed. 

The season of the year was delightfal,—20th 
September,—the sky serene, the air bland, and 
fruits in great profusion. The delicious grapes 
of Fontainbleau were sold about the streets a 
few hours after being cut; pears of every variety 
and taste; peaches, p!ums which pealed like 
a banana; the strawberry, and vegetables of 
first quality, among which the cauliflower was 
peculiarly excellent. The mushroom is exten. 
sively cultivated and much used in culinary pre. 
parations, taking precedence even of the truffle. 
In all French cooking, herbs are principally em- 
ployed, and spices sparingly or never resort. 
ed to. 

Cooking in France is a science—time, weight 
and measure are accurately attended to in the 
process of roasting, boiling, &c. and nothing is 
left to conjecture. The cooks are always dres- 
sed in white from head to toe, and preside over 
an apparatus where little personal exertion is re- 
quisite. Charcoal is the material made use of for 
fuel, and is placed below an iron grating em. 
bedded in brick, over which the kettle is put. A 
draft of air is admitted upon the charcoal by a 
small grated door and the ashes drop upon a 
shelf below, beneath which is the brick floor 
where allthe charcoal for cooking is heaped.— 
The height of the whole is usually about three 
feet—perhaps in no country will a traveller uni- 
formly meet such good cooking as in France. 

I retraced my route from Paris to Rouen, and 
there embarked in a swift and beautiful boat 
called the Normandy, for Havre. The voyage 
was quite an interesting one, tle stream was bold 
and the scenery picturesque. 
islands gave variety to the river, and the towns 
and chateaus along the shore, with occasional 
elevations of land and verdant scenery, awakened 
renewed interest with every hour. We did not 
reach Havre till after night, but by the bright 
beacons every where upon the mole, entered 
safely into harbour. 

Havre is a town of limited extent, compressed 
within ancient walls, which the ¢svernment per. 
tinaciously refuses to have levelled, though they 
can afford little or no military defence. The in- 
habitants of Havre number near 30,000. The 
country around the town is elevated and pic- 
turesque, and decked out by residences of weal- 
thy inhabitants. They are perched among wooc- 
lands from the summit to the base of the hills, 
and command a fine view of the town and sea. 
An extensive commerce is carried on between 
this port and the United States and West Indies— 
but the principal support is the Cutton trade. No 
large quantity of return goods is supplied from 
Havre, and most of the articles shipped are 
brought from Paris and elsewhere in roulages. 
These waggons return with cotton; they carry 
at a load twenty-five or thirty bags each, and are 
constructed of two long pieces balanced on one 
pair of large wheels. One extremity is shaped 
out for shafts in which a single horse is harness- 
ed; sometimes as many as seven oP eight more 
in front draw tandem. The drivers of these ve- 
hicles, from constant exercise, acquire immense 
muscular power. I saw one of them take up bag 
after bag of cotton, weighing three hundred and 
forty-tive pounds, and with little assistance mount 
it on his back, and walking off ascend a ladder 
and throw it upon his roulage. 

The docks of Havre are extensive and capa. 


A number of 


cious; they constitute a fine ornament to the 
town. The entrance to the harbour is narrow 
and bad, and except at high water impracticable. 
Ships of large tonnage enter the port. At the 
head of the docks is the theatre, an exchange, 
and a handsome arcade, yet Havre offers no en. 
ticements to the traveller, and he regards it only 
as a port of entry and departure. 

Every eight days large and elegant packets 
leave Havre for New York, and in one of this 
line called the France, commanded by Captain 
Funk, we embarked on the 26th September for 
our dear native land. We had no sooner got to 
sea than we encountered an autumnal! storm of 
unusual violence and duration. In twenty-one 
days our ship had not advanced seven hundred 
miles. The wind at times blew a hurricane, and 
while at its height produced a peculiar effect 
upon the sea. The waves, from being very 
rough and high, were borne down in subdued un- 
dulations, while the swift and foaming spray re- 
sembled a snow drift upon the surface of the 
ocean. A few evenings previous an Aurora 
Borealis covered the northern sky with its glow- 
ing tints, and deep pink, shaded by streaks of 
deeper hue, ascended from above the horizon 
nearly to the Zenith, resembling the reflection of 
a distant fire upon the sky. The colours glowed 
and faded at intervals, and ‘continued till past 
midnight, when the heaven again threw forth its 
lustre and all the ‘*morning stars sang together.” 
By many seamen these appearances are thought 
ominous, and in this instance our experience 
taught us to consider them so. 

With other perils passed, we reached the banks 
of Newfoundland, where a schooner was descried 
bearing down with an intent to speak us. We 
lay to, and on coming alongside, she inquired 
where shie was. She was lost upon the ocean. 
She mentioned that in a squall a few evenings 
since, the captain and five of the crew had 
been washed over board, and that but the mate 
and one black man remained to navigate the ves- 
sel. They had also on board twenty-five emi- 
grants from St. John’s, and were all bound for 
New York. Our captain gave the information 
desired, and a week after the vessel arrived. 

After a voyage of forty-four days, we once 

more reached the port of our departure seven 
months since. Events crowded within that in- 
terval seemed the reminiscences of a pleasing 
dream, but the contrast at home assured usof the 
reality. The city of New York was no more that 
splendid metropolis that Americans prize and 
praise somuch. Broadway dwindled into insig- 
nificance—the edifices had lost their effect, and 
the many contemptible wooden buildings with 
which that street is still defiled, showed that 
newness which every where distinguishes our 
country. We have, however, this consolation 
and advantage, we have youth—the hobbledehoy 
is advancing into manhood and will soon exhibit 
the elegant and masculine features that distin- 
guish maturity. 
On again entering Charleston I was less im. 
pressed with the dissimilarity between American 
and European cities, the darker hue of the buil- 
dings rendering a resemblance if not greater, at 
least a change less remarkable. 


But such changes were to the eye. On the 


‘heart my impressions retained their primitive 
predilections. Lappreciated more dearly all in 








which I considered we excelled others, and 








without pride or jealousy would rejoice in pro- 
moting, and aid in effecting any measures which 
would approximate us to the refinements and ad- 
vantages of Europe. 
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ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 


OF THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 114. 


Art. 1.—Prior’s Life of Goldsmith. The sub- 
ject of this article is very promising, nor does its 
treatinent in any way disappoint us. It is alto. 
gether a captivating paper. We are glad to see 
Goldsmith rescued in some degree from the ridi- 
cule, and almost opprobrium, which Boswell had 
left upon his private reputation. Still, we lament 
to say, that much yet remains which the nume- 
rous admirers of that exquisite writer must won- 
der at and regret. 

Art. 2.—Adam on Trial by Jury. This pa. 
per refers to the recent introduction of the prac- 
tice of jury trials into the Scotch courts. On one 
important matter of fact, it is at complete vari- 
ance with the Westminster Review. It asserts 
that the experiment had been successful; where- 
as the Westminster declares that it had been 
eminently unsuccessful. The drift of the paper 
in the Quarterly is, to recommend the mainten- 
ance of the existing state of things in Scotland, 
and to ward off attempts at reform. 

Art. 3.—Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
Interesting to the student of English politics. 

Art. 4.—Campbell’s Poetical Works. This 
is a very kind attempt to let Mr. Campbell down 
several steps from the eminence which he has 
hitherto occupied on the English Parnassus. The 
whole world has so long rung with the unquali- 
fied praises of this popular bard, that one feels at 
least the surprise of novelty in hearing critics de- 
monstrating for the first time his tameness and 
imperfections. There is probably some truth, 
however, in these representations, and posterity 
will hardly assign to Campbell the rank which 
he has borne among his contemporaries. 

Art. 5.—Church Rates. Here are some 
rather fair and valid reasons why all denomina. 
tions of religion in England should be taxed for 
the repairs of the national churches; although 
the independent habits uf Americans might spurn 
them as sophistical and encroaching. The re- 
viewer, however, employs one argument which 
may dangerously recoil upon himself. He says, 
“the principle of church rates lies at the root of 
all government, for it is merely this, that the mi. 
nority shall give way.” What a maxim to be 
extorted froma Tory pen! The time may soon 
come, when it will be wielded with tremendous 
effect for the overthrow of the whole church es. 
tablishment. Even now, let us examine it a 
moment in one or two obvious points of view. 
There can be no doubt that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, the Presbyterians of Scotland, and the 
Dissenters of England constitute a numerical 
majority throughout the three realms. Suppose 
they unitedly demand the extinction of the privi- 
leges of the Church ot England. According to 
the above quoted maxim, the “minority must give 
way,” and the church must silently submit. Or, 





to confine the question to Ireland alone. Shall 
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the majority in that country dictate its ecclesias- 
tical institutions, and shall the minority submit? 
What then becomes of the English Church in 
Ireland? The Quarterly, therefore, may regret 
having meddled with such a two edged argu- 
ment. The article closes in a strain very un 
usual for this periodical. After discharging a 
stream of withering sarcasm and reproach against 
the class of mere worldly ministers in the Church 
of England, itindulges in some mysterious and 
prophetic allusions, which seem to refer toa 
great plan or crisis in meditation for the win- 
nowing and purification of that establishment. 

Art. 6.—Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte. Lu- 
cien is servedup! Atthe close of the article are 
some ingenious reflections on the present state 
of France: and in a note, we have a new attack 
on Louis Philippe, respecting whom the Quar- 
terly appears to have again veered round. He, 
who was lately “‘a good man, a good husband, a 
good father,” &c. &c. now has, ‘in the recesses 
of his character, many very unamiable and some 
not very reputable qualities.” The reviewer has 
perhapsat length discovered that Louis Philippe 
is not holding the throne of France in trust for the 
old branch of the Bourbons. 

Art. 7.—The Factory System. Itis cheering 
tosee Tories and Radicals both uniting in the 
common object to rescue children from the de- 
grading hardships of the Factory System. The 
reviewer before us, although in some respects an 
admirable writer, is faulty in confounding togeth- 
er the two questions of adult and infant labour. 
He should have treated them separately and dis- 
tinctly. His numerical estimates also are rather 
loose and unscientific. And why should so much 
party-spirit rage between the supporters of dif. 
ferent remedies? They who propose ten hours 
and they who propose eight hours a day for chil 
dren’s labour, really seem to battle the question 
as if they were mortal foes to each other. The 
favorite plan of this reviewer is to restrict all the 
operatives, ° eh children or adults, to ten 
hoursaday. He is rather disingenuous in taking 
no notice of the scheme proposed in the last 
Westminster, that children should work only 
eight hours. The latter seems a more merciful 
period of labour. ‘There is self-interest at work 
somewhere in these opposing schemes. As for 
the proposition of this writer, we regard it as ut- 
terly impracticable. No law can ever regulate 
the hours of daily labor for aduits. If they are 
reduced to ten, masters must likewise reduce 
their wages, and distress among operatives must 
ensue. In fact, the tendency of the proposed 
law is directly towards a revolution. If factory 
laborers are indulged with a deduction from their 
hours, immediately all other laborers, all jour- 
neymen mechanics, all ‘apprentices, all clerks, 
all agricultural workmen, would rightly be cla- 
morous for alaw reducing the number of theirs. 
It will be found that this matter must be left 
alone. People will work and will give wages as 
they choose, orrather as necessity and circum- 
stances dictate. As for children, the legislature 
may rightly interpose for their protection, al- 
though the machinery necessary to secure the re- 
sult, must be elaborate, vigilant, and costly, and 
sometimes incur the danger of interfering with 
personal liberty itself. 

Art. 8.—Wrazall’s Posthumous Memoirs.— 
Such a determined and overwrought attack as 
this on poor Sir Nathaniel—such an apparatus of 








testimony brought forward trom the highest sour. 
ces—will but attract attention to the devoted 
victim, and give a wider currency to his errors 
and peculiarities. Before we pretend to decide 
on the justice of the whole case, we must hear 
some party indefence. There is, however, cer- 
tainly, one obvious misunderstanding into which 
the reviewer has been betrayed. He charges 
Wraxall with slandering Lord Rokeby for infi- 
delity to his bride, whereas it is evident from the 
context that Wraxall only meant to charge him 
with indifference to the gifts of fortune and his 
title to an Irish barony, in consequence of his 
overweening desire for an English peerage. 
Art. 9.—Third Article on Napier’s Peninsu- 
lar War. 
“What! willthe line stretch out toth’ crack ofdoon?” 
The Quarterly Review is determined to sift 
Col. Napier in every part, and to leave no error 
in his History unchastised. As we are threaten- 
ed with an indefinite quantity more on the same 
subject, we may fairly calculate that a space, sur. 
passing one whole number, will be devoted to the 
single article of Col. Napier’s History. We re- 
peat, that all this matter ought to have been con. 
signed tosome Military Magazine. This article 
is just like the two preceding ones on the same 
subject, with the exception ofa less courteous 
and gentlemanly bearing on the part of the re- 
viewer. He certainly exposes numerous errors 
in his author, and demonstrates an odious and 
unpatriotic partiality in him towards the French. 
The general reader, however, de:ives no bene- 
fit from all this partridge-shooting criticism, with 
the exception of reviving or gathering a slight 
knowledge of the details of the Peninsular War. 
The article concludes with the following vitupe- 
rative menace: **We shall, at our leisure, con. 
tinue our eXamination of this equally pompous, 
flagitious, and shallow History.” 


~ WREATHS FOR THE STUDIO. 


THE RESCUE.—sy J. B. waite, Esq. 

The Rescue isa match to the Camp of Marion, 
which is about being engraved at New York, and 
is one of a series of historical paintings which 
Mr. White proposes to execute. 

The grouping in this sketch is one of Mr. 
White’s happiest efforts, and the vista opening 
through the woods, and revealing the city of Sa. 
vannah, two miles distant, (though perhaps a 
poetical licence,) is one of the most beautiful 
points in the picture and could not be dispensed 
by the lover of the picturesque. The painting is 
on exhibition for sale at Mr. Keenan’s in Broad- 
street, where the ‘*View from the Exchange” has 
lately been receiving deserved attention. 

The prison scene from Martin Faber, by Col. 
Cogdell, though not publickly exhibited, demands 
notice as an evidence cfthe industry and ambi- 
tion of our native artists. ‘To the lovers of the 
wild, daring, and feartul in human nature, this 
essay will be a study. The fury of passion is 
well contrasted by the impassive stillness of the 
dungeon, though many may prefer the more 
delicate touches of this artist. 

MR. FISHER’S PAINTINGS—318 xine.st. 
The summer dulness of our city may be well en. 
livened by a visit to Mr. Fisher’s rooms, where 
his interesting sketches attract attention. The 
following list will show their great variety : 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS. 
“1. The Entombment of Christ. 




















2. A young Lady playing on a guitar. 

3. Portrait of a Lady, full length, cabinet size. 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 

4, Anacreon and his Muse. 

5. Ubald and Charles the Dane, meeting the 

Nymph who conveyed them to the Enchanted 

Island,—from Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

6. The ‘Course of Time.’ 

COPIES AND SKETCHES FROM THE OLD MASTERS. 

7. The Consecration of St. Nicholas,—from 
Paul ‘Veronese. 

8. The Meeting of Bacchus and Ariadne,— 
from Titian. 

9. The Murder of Peter the Monk, called Pe- 
ter Martyr,—from Titian—sketch by C. R. Les. 
lie. 

10. The Presentation in the Temple,—from 
Paul Veronese. 

11. The Frati Family,—from Titian. 

12. The Banished Lord,—from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

12. Ganymede,—from Titian. 

14. Abraham offering up Isaac,—from Titian. 

15. Teaching Music,—from Titian. 

16. Portrait of Admiral Rodney—sketch by C. 
R. Leslie,—from Sir J. Reynolds. 

18. Portrait of Sir Wm. Hamilton, full length ; 
from Sir J. Reynolds. 

19. Portrait of the Earl of Dartmouth, full 
length—from Sir J. Reynolds. 

20. Madonna and Child,—from Correggio. 

21. Miracle of St. Mark,—from Tintoretto. 
Many of the English Artists consider the origi- 
nalofthis to be the best production of Tintoret- 
to’s pencil. ‘The subject is from a popish legend, 
which states that a Christian captive, when some 
Turks were beating him with clubs, hammers, 
&c., besought St. Mark to help him; whereupon 
the weapons were all instantly broken,—by the 
Saint, of course, whom the artist has represented 
descending, headforemost—-not having been able 
to show, by other means, that the good-natured 
apostle was concerned in the affair. 

22. St. Martin sharing his Cloak with a Beg- 
gar,—from Rubens. 

23. Portrait of a Spanish Prince, on horse- 
back—from Velasquez. 

24. Marriage at Cana in Galilee,—from Paul 
Veronese. 

25. Holy Family,—from Sir J. Reynolds. 

26. Murder of Peter Martyr,—from Giorgioni. 

27. St. John in the Wilderness,—from Anni- 
bale Carracci.” 

In addition to this collection, there are some 
excellent portraits—one very admirable of Dr. 
Whitridge ; and several in which fancy is well 
united with strict truth. Mr. Fisher has shown 
striking powers in a very difficult department of 
painting, the comic, in a piece which may be 
called Twelve o’clock. Inarichly furnished draw- 
ing room, sit two figures apparently unconscious 
ofthe lateness ofthe hour. The soft light ofan 
astral lamp shows the earnestness with which the 
gentleman is pleading his suit, and the pleased 
silence of the iistening fair one. Behind them 
on a sofa sit two ladies, perhaps the mother and 
daughter. The elder has fallen asleep in the 
very act of stretching out her arms and throwing 
back her head in a yawn, and the younger has 
nodded until her head approximates to her lap. 

If the just and beautiful remarks of Professor 
Goddard, quoted in a former number of the Rose, 
could be regarded, how much more delightful an 
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addition would be made to our apartments by the 


purchase of fine paintings, the fashions of which 
never change, than by gew-gaws that tire the 
eye and are thrown by after every new European 
dictum. 








“SKETCHES OF A VISIT TO EUROPE, BY A 
SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN.” 

The Rose parts, with regret, with the corres. 
pondent who has so agreeably and kindly enli- 
vened its pages. Private testimony and notices 
from distant papers unite in expressing the satis. 
faction giver by the perusal of these Sketches, 
and The Rose is more grateful because their 
publication was granted in compliance with a 
request, the author never proposing to himself 
any thing more than a private record of his ex. 
perience. 


WiRkis PiLOWiER VASE. 
Tue Fark Greek Victim.—lI had often in the 
morning visited some unfortunate family, reduced 
from the highest rank and affluence to the lowest 
state of humiliation and poverty, where the 
males had been all swept away, and the females 
g, unprotected, through scenes of 
the greatest horror and affliction. In passing 
through Constantinople with a friend, I was 
struck with the sound of a piano-forte. I did 
not imagine that the walls of the city contained 
such an instrument; and on inquiry, I found that 
part of the obscure house from whence it pro- 
ceeded was occupied by one of the most distin- 
guished families among the aristocracy of the 
Fanal. It was that of the Princess Smaragda 
Morousi, who was married to the Hetman, Alex. 
ander Mavrocordato, an intelligent and enlight- 
ened man, fond of literary retirement, and de. 
voting his whole time to the instruction of his 
numerous family. He was living at the Thera- 
pia when the Greek insurrection began, and 
without any more evidence that he was concern. 
ed in it than his being a Greek, his house was 
seized, his property confiscated, himself carried 
off to Asia Minor, where it was supposed he 
would be strangled, and his wife and daughters 
left in utter destitution, in the midst of a guard 
of ruffian soldiers. Her uncle-and her two 
brothers had been already put to death, and she 

hourly expected that of her husband and sons. 
The soldiers were part of the guard in the val- 
ley of Buyukderé, and their commander, Ibra- 
him, Pasha of Nicomedia, was a large man, with 
a comely but coarse countenance, and a person 
of the most unrestrained sensuality. Helena, 
the second daughter of the Princess, was very 
beautiful and highly accomplished, about fifteen. 
On her he fixed his eyes, and was continually 
prowling about the house like an hyena. He 
made several attempts to get her into his power, 
but the child clung to her mother’s side, and 
without brute force, which he was afraid to use, 
he never could separate them. When Helena 
saw his face continually glaring in at the win- 
dow, and associated him with the murder and 
desolation of all she loved, she was seized with 
irrepressible horror, and could not bear the sight. 
She disappeared, and was nowhere to be found. 
She was at length observed in a cistern, where 
she had fled to conceal herself, and have the 
means of immediately putting a period to her lite, 
if the object of her horror should discover her. 
He was removed to another command, and the 











were struggling 








family allowed to live in the Fanal. It was an 
indulgence to escape from the brutal soldiery, 
but none to reside here. All the Greeks who 
survived the first massacre were sent to this and 
to other places as prisoners, where they might be 
always under the eye of the Turks, and found 
whenever it was resolved to execute them. I 
felt a deep interest in her family, and frequently 
visited them at their lodgings in mean and ob. 
scure apartments. It was Helena who played 
the piano: she was anxious to acquire European 
accomplishments, and succeeded to her wish.— 
Among the music was one strain she was par- 
ticularly fond of, without knowing its name. I 
informed her the words were, ‘Hope told a flat. 
tering tale, that joy would soon return.” She 
accepted the omen with enthusiasm, a joy in sad- 
ness that was quite affecting; and she never 
ceased playing it with the most pathetic effect. 
But though the cause of her illaess was removed, 
the effects were fatal. Her constitution had re- 
ceived so violent a shock through her sensibility, 
that she soon sunk underit. When times became 
more tranquil, her family was suffered to remove 
to St. Demetri, a healthy village on a hill oppo- 
site Pera, for the benefit of the air. I was so 
anxious for her fate, that I established a com- 
munication by telegraph with her sister, by which 
I was every morning apprised of the state of her 
health, and it amused her to keep up the distant 
conversation. One morning the preconcerted 
signal wasnot returned. I conjectured the fatal 
cause—Helena was dead. I had received from 
the Prayer-book Society a case of copies of our 
Liturgy, translated into several languages, and 
among the rest into Greek. I gave her one in 
her native tongue, and she became passionately 
attached to it. Her fine understanding at once 
perceived the superiority of our service to the 
trivolous superstitions of her own. While con. 
fined to her bed, she was continually reading the 
book ; and when she died it was found under her 
pillow, open at the funeral service.—Walsh’s 
Residence at Constantinople. 





BBA & SLSW BASEBP. 


In the time of William and Mary, the retailers of 
brandy invited passengers, by signs placed over their 
shops, to drink for the trifle of a penny—adding that 
for two pence they could make themselves drunk, and 
that they could furnish with straw those who were 
in that state to lie upon till they should recover. 

We Europeans and Americans are astonished that 
the Chinese should addict themselves so much to 
opium ; but what do they think of our oceans of gin 
and brandy ? 

A “tri-weekly’’ Mail Route signifies one that runs 
every three weeks; ter-weekly would be the proper 
expression for one running three times a week. 


At tle grand theatre of St. Petersburgh, there is an 
iron curiain, fire-proof, which may be drawn tight 
across the house, as a precaution in case of fire. 

A noble lady in England wrote to her son to look 
out some young lady of first-rate education, accom- 
plished in French and music, patient, attractive, well- 
bred, gentle, and in all other respects fitted to be a 
governess for his young sisters. He wrote in reply, 
“Dear Mother, I will take all possible pains to dis- 
cover such a young lady as you describe, but instead 
of sending her to you as a governess, I shall first en- 
deavour to make her my wife.” 

A lateeminent English physician calculated that 
one person in seventeen, moving in a superiour sta- 
tion of life in England, dies from the effects of exvite- 











ment produced by indulgence in gaming. 





Mr. Buckingham, a philanthropic Member of Par- 
liament, writes to a friend in America, that he hopes 
to be able this session to carry through both houses 
his bill for the formation of public walks and gardens 
Sir the healthy recreation of the laboring classes. 

Dr. Channing, in his late discourse befure the Mas- 
sachusetts Temperance Society, recounmends public 
recitations of poetry and selections from the drama, 
as a substitute for the acting theatre. He maintained 
the same proposition in a conversation with Fanny 
Kemble. 

The beautiful song, “Oh Nanny wilt thou gang 
with me,” has been altered to “Amelia, wilt thou go 
with me,” to suit modern refinement! 

It is said to have been well ascertained that an ani- 
mal which has gone mad from the bite of another, is 
incapable of communicating the poison to a third. It 
is only the first that possesses that power. 

The assertion of Miss Martineau that the ladies of 
Charleston packed up for departure during the Nul- 
lification times, is as erroneous as her statement re- 
specting the fires of Charleston, which contains as 
many mistakes as could possibly be compressed into 
so small a compass, 

The Aurora Borealis, lately noticed inthis city by 
a correspondent of the Courier, was seen in several 
northern cities, 

They say thataman in Illinois was obliged te wear 
his hand ina sling, in consequence of its being press- 
ed too forcibly by a candidate at an election. 

The ladies of Oswego very effectually exerted 
themselves at a late fire in that place. 

Boiling black tea for five minutes adds greatly to 
its flavour, and saves one third of the quantity of tea. 

A Christian missionary has recently suffered most 
cruel martyrdom in China. 

Subjects of the most opposite nature come into 
strange juxta-position in the Leaf and Stem Basket. 
Just so it is in Life. 

Atalate public execution in Cincinnati, 2500 fe- 
male spectators were present, from the towns in the 
vicinity—but none belonging to Cincinnati. 

Up to this time, the revenue produced by the Ex- 
press Mail, above its expenses, exceeds 100,000 dol- 
lars. 

A free church is opened in New York, called the 
‘Melioration Church,’ in which questions of scriptu- 
ral and moral controversy are discussed three times 
on eavh Sabbath. “The learned are respectfully in- 
vited to assist, and the people to attend. Fifteen 
minutes allowed to each speaker.”’ 

The Editor ofa religious paper lately rebuked a 
correspondent, for twice forgetting to pay his postage 
by telling an anecdote of himself, as looking on one 
occasion everywhere for his pen, and not finding ig 
till he exclaimed, “Where is that pen?”’ when the lost 
article dropped from his mouth! Could not this gen- 
tle mode of rebuking faulis be frequently introduced 
with good effect into various private relations of life? 
Let sin be ever sternly denounced; but let minor de- 
linquences be treated with delicate forbearance. 

The identical tent used hy Washington during the 
revolutionary war, was set up at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum on the 4th of July. 

There is a gentleman in Philadelphia, who has a 
piece of slate witha perfect petrified snake upon it, 
the form being about eleven inches in length. 

The New York Era recommends that a Commis- 

sion consisting of Quakers should go out to Florida, 
and establish a republican government among the In- 
dians there. 
It enhances the charms ot the creations of Shaks- 
pear to know that we owe Hamlet, Othello, Lear and 
Macbeth; Nym, Pistol, Dogberry and Falstaff; Ju- 
liet, Ophelia, Desdemona, and Cordelia, to his noble 
and devoted struggles to drive poverty from the home 
of his children and the household of his father, 

Voltaire used to ridicule the British conquests in 
North America, by calling them “several acres of 








snow about Canada.”’ 
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OREGLEWAL POCA. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 
ACT 3d—SCENE 2d. 
ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST. 
Enter Guascard as a wandering Harper—Leonella and 
Inez disguised as minstrel boys. 
Guiscard. Tread I these glades once more! 
long my home 
In the bright morning of my joyuus youth. 
Here rest we, boys—I long to look around me, 
And hold short converse with my old companions, 
These citizens of the forest, now tall oaks, 
Which were but twigs when first we were acquaint- 
ed, 
So slight, the frighted rabbit bounding past 
Could swerve their slender stems; but now thetem- 
pest, 
Careering in its anger, scarcely bows 
Their stubborn branches.—Sit you down, my chil- 
dren, 
On this soft sward, and rest your delicate limbs 
Unused to toilsome travel,—while I call 
Back from the flitted past my boyish hours, 
And wash the merry pictures of my youth 
With tears of tottering eld. 
Leonella. Nay, good Guiscard— 
You’re a cold comforter—I pray you cease 
Such sorrowful remembrances,—we lack 
That you should exercise your gentle science 
To cheer us and not sadden. 
Guiscard. Faith, that’s true. 
I had forgot your doublets are but borrowed, 
And cover sensitive bosoms—prone to feel 
Too keenly, aught exciting. Shall we wake 
The echoes of the green-wood witha song? 
*Twill make the blackbird and the nightingale 





So 


Fold up their wings withenvy. I begin. 
TRIO. 
‘ » Guiscard. 


When Spring breathes over hill and dell 
And waken’d buds begin to swell, 
And the wooing lark soars to the sky, 
Where shall the wandering Minstrel hie? 
Leonella. 
To sunny banks let him repair, 
Where mottled wild-flowers scent the air, 
And soft the purling rivulets sing 
Like sleeping infants murmuring. 
Inez. 
But bind him not though with rosy wreaths, 
Let his steps be free as the air he breathes ; 
The prisoned warbler knows no glee, 
But songs are sweet when wings are free. 
All. 
Oh! merrily let the miastrel roam, 
For all the world is the minstiel’s home. 
[A horn 1s sounded. 


Enter on all sides, Drake, Philippo, Paolo, and other 


Robbers. 
Drake. Stand! 
Philippo. Stand! 
Paolo. Stand! I command you, stand, 


Or by my whiskers, (that’s a terrible oath, 
For I’m a very Turk, and swear by that 
I hold most sacred)—ye are wolves’ meat else ! 
Drake. A plague upon your whiskers ;—know we 
not 
The soil they grew on, and that some donkey 
Now whisks a tuftless tail? Speak, whoare ye 
Who rouse the sleeping forest with your notes 
Sweeter than itsown music? Fear us not, 
Fair boys, for tis no portion of our trade 
‘To harm such gentle ones. 
Guiscard. Speaks not our garb 
Qur occupation? We are wanderers, 
Who joy to breathe the free air of the fields, 
Quitting the populous and noisy town, 
The gay saloon, and sumptuous festival 
For ease and quiet in these sylvan shades. 


We pray you, valiant sirs, detain us not; 

Our purses Jack of coin, as lack our arms 

The vigor to resist you. 

-Drake. By my faith, 

Old man, you do dishonor to your years, 

Having so credulons and Jean a wit, 

To misinterpret our condition thus. 

Look we like robbers ? 

Guiscard. I do cry you mercy, 

Most courteous sir; in truth I saw you not. 

No, nor that gentleman, nor that ;—my eyes 

Were fascinated by that hero bold 

With fierce mustachioes Buta second look 

Has cured me, and I now do fear him not. 

Drake Now by Saint George, (who was an ar- 
rant thief, 

An the old chroniclers lie not,) you have laid 

Your finger on the sole spot of our body, 

Could make us wince. Did I not tell you, oaf, 

You could not vizor you, but that the eye [To Paolo } 

Of purblind dotage would spy out the ass, 

And shame us with our calling, having you 

Linked with us? 

Paolo. ‘Thus it ever is— 
My victims are wrenched from me.—Did not I 
So fright this senior, by his own confession 
He yielded ataword? Besides, these youngsters 
Who look like boys of metal, let their swords 
Sleep quietly in their scabbards, deeming me 
Too fierce for them to cope withal. Speak, springals, 
And do me justice. , 

Leonella. Sooth, well bearded sir, 
You have delivered nought but honest truth. 
I should as soon have tilted with Vesuvius 
When ’tis most angry, as have held my blade 
Opposed to thine. 

Drake. A wheaten straw had quell’d him 
If wielded manfully. But comrades, vanish ! 
Our numbers will discredit us,—leave me ’ 
To bring our prisoners in,—and then we'll mulet 

them 

In glees and roundelays,—all we are likely 
To gain by this adventure.—[Ezeunt robbers.} 

We can speak 
More freely now; and first I fain would ask 
This worshipful trio, deem they me a dolt, 
A gull, an ideot, to be cozened thus 
By their disguises? Know I not those eyes 
Too well, fair Inez, to mistake their light? 
A pretty dance they’ve led me, since your flight 
From Venice left me darkling.—But | traced 
You to this neighbcrhood,—and now the saints 
Be lauded, I have found you. Pray you spare 
Your blushes, for your doublet suits you well. 
W hat havoe would be made ’mongst maidens’ hearts, 
Were you but what youseem! Nay, I will keep 
Your secret. 

Inez. And I yours. Methinks ’tis likely 
Sir Walter Drake, the noble Englishman, 
Consortirg with these wild rogues of the forest 
Has need of some concealment. 

Drake.— There you hit me,— 
But ere I do explain, make me acquainted 
With your companions; they are counterfeits 
As we are, or I wrong them.—Are they not? 

Inez. ‘Their secret is theirown. Address yourself 
Where best you may be answered. 

Guiscard. Heor me, ladies;— 
It oft has happed me, in my wandering life 
To light on strange adventures, but ne’er yet 
Knew [that Fortune ina time so short 
Had smiled on severed lovers, as she has 
Favored our present object. I advise 
We make this noble knight our confidant. 

He is a Briton, and being such I know 

That taking trust, no tortures could enforce 
Its violation. His companionship 

With him that holds Antonio prisoner, 
Points to our enterprise a happy end ; 
Yettrue it is, his much too close acquaintance 








Speaks little in his favor, 
Drake. Friend, take heed 
How you bespeak Ruberto, for he is 
The greatest counterfiit of all. I knew him 
Far different from that he now appears, 
And when in following this fair ranaway, 
I met himin the forest, the wild life 
He led delighted me, and I became 
A sharer in his fortunes, not for gain 
But frolic ; and now, most worthy senior, 
Having my history, deem you me fit 
With yours to be entrusted. 

Guiscard. I have none, 
Being but what I seem. But my young mistress 
Forbidding not, what led her to appear 
So much unlike herself, and seek these shades 
No butter guarded, I will now unfold. 
She is the daughter of the rich Melesso 
Known tvall Italy. Her plighted bridegroom 
Antonio, son and heir of Salviati 
Is prisoner to Ruberto—her intent 
Is but to seek her lover, to contrive 
Means for his ransom or escape,—and now 
Knowing our purpose, will you undertake 
To aid us by your friendship ? 

Drake. That depends 
On circumstance. What says my lovely Inez? 
The darkest roads made light by beauty’s eye 
Are trodden fearlessly. ‘Though death appear 
Grinning in armed lists, or fiercest monsters 
With fiery eyes, and parched and ravenous jaws 
Crouch in the arena, yet the enamoured knight, 
His lady looking on, will boldly dare 
The assault, his only fear the loss 
Of her opinion. 

Inez. Wellsuch speech were fitted, 
Said to your lady love, but this great honor 
I claim not. When in Venice you thought right 
To notice one so humble, I withdrew, 
Thinking the eagle would not deign to stoop 
From his high home in the clouds, to such a quarry, 
Save fur amusement. You were too lofty 
For humble maiden’s love. But now you Lave plucked 
Your kingly plumage from you, and become 
One of a troop of vultures, you’re tuo low 
To mate with honesty. 

Drake. By heaven! the time 
Was never, that I thought thy equal lived 
In virtue or in beauty. Had my heart 
E’er formed a wish unworthy one so pure, 
I would have torn it out and cast it forth 
For swine to trample on. What now lam 
I have already said, and said most truly— 
An actor in a mad-cap masquerade, 
Forgotten when the vizor I throw by. 
And now as to this lady's purposes; 
] am resolved to be her champion, 
You still being with her,—for I leave you not 
Till you consent to crown my faithful love 
By lawful title given. 

Inez. WelllI know 
You construe these my tears presumptuously, 
For which may Heaven forgive you; but my heart 
Is with this lady Should you do her service, 
*Tis not ungrateful. But— 

Drake. Confound that but; 
It always marshals in a company 
Of evil omened words, so thus I lay it 
Under arrest, (kissing her,) and ere its fellows come 
Forth to the rescue, I will fly the field. 
Get all your throats in order, we’ll attack 
These robbers through the ears; the victory 
Will then be all yourown. Should your songs fail, 
I will essay mine own accompaniment, 
And if that move them not, say I’ve no skill. 

[Exeunt omnes. 
W.#H. T. 
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With the all dreaued robber, fierce Ruberto, 











